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wherein I was to be tortured by a vision of the Greek 
ideal beauty. As we moved on, the forms of ancient 
art were revealed, through which Faust advanced 
toward his ideal beauty and I toward my ideal ugli- 
ness. In the Archaic art of the Egyptians and 
the Assyrians and the primitive art of Greece, with 
its griffins and centaurs, Faust discerned the strug- 
gle of art to rise from the animal to the human 
form, giving a prophesy of the future ideal beauty. 
He was exalted and stimulated to pursue this ideal. 
On myself, who was forced by my compact to 
journey with him through these realms of the an- 
tique, the effect was exactly the reverse. I saw in 
the part-bestial forms of the sphinxes and griffins 
a beginning of the realization of my ideal of ugli- 
ness and experienced a partial relief from the agony 
of contemplating the pure Greek forms; and I 
soliloquized thus: 

And as among these fires I wander, aimless, 

I find myself so strange, so disconcerted: 

Quite naked most, a few are only shirted — 

The GriflSns insolent, the Sphinxes shameless. 

And what not all, with pinions and with tresses. 

Before, behind, upon one's eyesight presses I 

Indecency, 'tis true, is our ideal. 

But the Antique is too alive and reah 

One must with modern thought the thing bemaster. 

And in the fashion variously o'erplaster: 

Disgusting race! Yet I, perforce, must meet them 

And as new guest with due decorimi greet them. 

As we moved on through the world of antique art 
each one found something to his taste. Then we 
came to a most amazing revelation of the power of 
the Greek imagination. As we advanced, Faust 
toward his ideal of beauty, I toward my ideal ugli- 
ness, we came to the Sirens with their sharp talons. 
We saw Lilith, the female Vampire of the Hebrews ; 
the Lamiae, the witches of the Greek imagination; 
Empusa, the cannibal witch with one cloven foot 
who called me cousin. I acknowledged the relation- 
ship and admired her deformity. We passed others 
symbolic of nature and the elements, and finally 
arrived at the place of the Phorkyads, of the three 
grey sisters. They each had in common but one eye 
and one tooth, which they used alternately. They 
dwelt at the uttermost ends of the earth where 
neither sun nor moon beheld them. They represent 
the climax of all which the Greek imagination has 
created of the horrible and repulsive. I was conse- 
quently ravished with delight. I had found the ideal 
ugliness. 

As I, myself the embodiment of ugliness, stood 
before these daughters of chaos, I broke into song : 



I something see, and am dumbfounded! 

Proud as I am, I must confess the truth: 
I've never seen their like in sooth — 
Worse than our hags, an Ugliness unbounded I 
How can the Deadly Sins then ever be 
Found ugly in the least degree. 
When one this triple dread shall see? 
We would not suffer them to dwell 
Even at the dreariest door of Hell; 
They stir, they seem to scent my coming; 
Like vampire-bats they're squeaiing, twittering, hum- 
ming. 

I then addressed them: 

Most honored Dame! Approaching, by your leave. 

Grant that your triple blessing I receive. 

I come, though still unknown, yet, be it stated, 

If I mistake not, distantly related. 

Old, reverend Gods already did I see; 

To Ops and Rhea have I bowed the knee; 

The Parcae even — ^your sisters — ^yesterday 

Or day before, they came across my way; 

And yet the like of you ne'er met my sight: 

Silent am I, and ravished with delight. 

I adi amazed no poet has the sense 

To sing your praises ! — Say, how can it be 

That we no pictures of your beauty see? 

Should not, through you, the chisel strive to wean us 

From shapes like those of Jimo, Pallas, Venus? 

My prayer has been answered by the modern- 
istic degenerates in Art. 

The astounding revelation to me was the range 
of the Greek mind invoking the absolute in the 
two opposite poles of the ideals of beauty and 
ugliness. I who had striven with all my powers and 
that of the fallen angels for the ideal of ugliness, 
was now confronted with a creation that eclipsed 
our utmost efforts. Here in the remotest ends of 
the earth, in eternal blackness of darkness, the 
Greek imagination placed the symbol of absolute 
negation, even as they had approached the ideal 
of absolute beauty, thus reaching the limit of the 
two opposing powers. 

But they kept their ideal of ugliness chained in 
perpetual darkness. No expression in their art ever 
betrayed its existence, but this monster of negation 
stood on the threshold of every Greek imagination. 
Jupiter, Apollo and the Venus de Milo had gazed 
into the horror of it — on all the faces of their Gods 
and Heroes there is a trace of the haunting terror 
of that contact. You cannot imagine one of those 
visages of divine beauty breaking into a smile. With 
unfathomable, eternal repose they register their 
condemnation of ugliness and the triumph of their 
ideal beauty. 

Mephisto 



THE HENRY CLAY PRICK COLLECTION 



See pages 375 and, 376 



IS there something predestinate in certain sites? 
That section of F.fth Avenue, New York, which 
extends from Seventieth to Seventy-first Streets 
used to boast of the Lenox Library, the fagade of 
which overlooked Central Park — a building thought 
by many judges of architecture the masterpiece of 
Richard M. Hunt. For that reason his memorial 
was placed directly opposite on the edge of park. 
The Lenox having been merged with the Astor and 
Tilden foundations to form the great public library 



thirty streets farther south. Hunt's building was 
offered to the New York Historical Society but 
refused. The trustees feared the loss of identity 
which might result from the merger. Now the resi- 
dence of Mr. Henry Clay Frick which took the place 
of the vanished Lenox has continued the tradition 
of a spot devoted to rare objects of the fine arts, if 
not of rare specimens of books. It contains one of 
the most remarkable assemblies of old paintings in 
the United States belonging to a private collector^ 
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equalling, and in many respects surpassing, the pic- 
tures now in the public library that were left by 
Mr. Lenox. 

Rarely are old masterpieces disposed to such ad- 
vantage as those of the Frick collection, owing 
partly to the excellent lighting and ample wall space, 
partly to the surroundings. The bronzes on tables 
and consoles, the furniture and hangings are made 
to conform, not rigidly conform but more or less, 
to the periods from which the pictures proceed, 
so that one is spared that incongruity of surround- 
ings which cannot be avoided in most houses of col- 
lectors. The gay and splendid series of Fragonards 
painted for Madame du Barry but never accepted by 
that fragile favorite is made part of the walls of a 
single room which is designed throughout in the 
fashion of her day. v The legend runs that they were 
refused because the last panel shows the heroine of 
the series deserted and prettily encamped at the 
foot of a mourning column in a touching gray gar- 
den landscape — ^which was not nice of Frago. He 
appears to have been unable to resist the opportu- 
nity of insinuating a warning to favorites, however 
they might have seemed to be basking in royal 
favor. Is that a testimony to Fragonard's good 
heart, or his weak judgment? Or was it due merely 
to impishness? At any rate these pictures demon- 
strate what a master of composition and versatility 
he was, what a superb draughtman, what a gamut 
he could run of lightness, gayety and childlike 
charm! The dessus de partes that punctuate the 
wall compositions are full of cupids as airy and 
graceful and riotous with butterfly life as anything 
that has come from the brush of an artist. 

Italian and French Renaissance bronzes here, 
Chinese porcelains of rare colors and silhouette, old 
chairs and sofas and tables are not appreciated at 
first, because the paintings that stud the walls of 
the gallery, drawing-rooms and corridors exert too 
potent a charm. What can be said now of the 
portrait that Rembrandt painted of himself in his 
old age, with his broadened features and thick 
fingers? or the likeness that Titian made of that 
sensual literary rascal and blackmailer Aretino, or 
of the young man with the fur-trimmed coat whose 
face seems to convey a life made up of danger and 
desperate love? Here is a long, lean ascetic of a 
prelate by El Greco arguing over some passage in a 
book of controversial war — ready, surely, to send to 
the stake any one who differs from his method of 
saving souls from the pit! Noble and gloriously 
clad princes and distinguished ladies of high degree, 
fixed forever on canvas by the marvelous brush of 
van Dyck, call one away from specimens of the ver- 
satile Goya and from canvases by the painters' 
painter Velasquez. Here is a little Ver Meer van 
Delft and yonder a couple of portraits by that most 
masculine of portrayers, Raeburn. But there is no 
space to follow out the list of Italian, French, Dutch 
and British painters represented in this collection. 
Let us touch on two which are reproduced here : one 
by Rembrandt, the other by Turner. 



One of the Rembrandts in the Frick collection 
strikes the admirer of Rembrandts as a picture that 
stands apart from the usual tenor of his work. It 
is that of a young and vigorous man on a white 
horse that is making its way briskly through a 
landscape by no means like any in Holland, a horse 



that moves beneath him "as a steed That knows his 
rider" to quote Bryon, a poet long out of fashion. 
Who the young man is, no one knows; but his red 
cap with a thick border of fur, his long tunic of a 
pale yellow note secured by blue buttons, his close- 
fitting red breeches and yellow boots proclaim him 
a Pole or Russian, a man of the Slavs to the east- 
ward who furnished light cavalry to western armies, 
the forerunners of Hussars. He carries a mace in 
one hand and slung by his side a quiver full of 
arrows and bow, and on his left a long sword, while 
a second sword is secured against the saddle by the 
man's right leg. Bode thinks that he can specify 
the regiment to which he belonged — Prince Lysows- 
ki's ; at any rate, that is the name this picture bore 
when in Count Tornowski's collection. There is a 
panther skin in place of saddle-cloth and the bridle 
is made of red Russian leather. It is a question 
whether the fort on the hill behind is meant for an 
actual place or an imaginary. On the right far back 
one sees buildings by a lake and a fire, as if the 
cavalier were speeding toward an encampment as 
the sun goes down. The figure is nearly half the 
size of life. Though it is not painted with the 
heavy shadows and concentrated light on parts of 
the picture which lends so much mystery and fas- 
cination to many of the master's paintings, there is 
no lack of the "something else" that forces one to 
speculate on the character of the man and the pur- 
pose of his ride. It is not the somewhat barbaric 
harness and garb of horse and rider, nor the stern 
landscape well in keeping with the light, that com- 
pels the attention and urges conjecture on; though 
these undoubtedly add to the interest ; it is the hu- 
m.an being, the expression of the face which is 
pondering if not exactly dreamy — ^but the look is 
not decipherable. He is handsome enough, this 
young fellow, alert and masculine in his slender- 
ness, but although he stimulates our curiosity, his 
countenance is schooled beyond his years and will 
not explain. There is no little stemess in his fixed, 
reflective gaze. 

Rembrandt rarely painted horses and among the 
immense number of his etchings, there is scarcely 
one. Yet what a horse this is! Fromentin passed 
years painting horses and acknowledged he could 
never satisfy himself that he was really successful. 
The animal in the portrait of Marshal Turenne of 
Earl Cowper's collection at Panshanger is a mere 
hobbyhorse beside it — a lay figure beside the life. 

The Turenne is of 1649 ; the Polish Cavalier about 
1655. Why is there such a difference, one asks? 
Probably because Marshal Turenne did not excite 
the romantic interest of the painter; that was more 
readily roused by Orientals and blackamoors than 
conventionl persons, the dignitaries of church, state 
and war — ^witness his paintings and etchings of 
curious exotic persons. Biblical and otherwise- 
beggars, ratcatchers, crones. Never was there a 
painter who kept more to one spot, as if Leyden and 
Amsterdam contained all that his imagination re- 
quired. This pacing horse has wonderful movement. 
It seems to be neighing as with forward-pointing 
ears it moves toward some familiar quarters for the 
night. It is doubtful if another equestrian likeness 
by Rembrandt beside these two is known. 



The Turner is a very large painting shown at the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1826, representing the 
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Rhine at Cologne in late afternoon. The sun con- 
cealed by a cloud sends its golden rays from the 
right across the walls and towers of the town. Top- 
ical interest is lent by the hull and sails of what 
looks like an argosy from Far Cathay, but is really 
the packet-boat from Diisseldorf, as the catalogue 
of 1826 informs us: "Cologne— The Packet-Boat 
Arriving." Beside the golden glow of sunshine, 
Turner has suffused the sky with tones of rose and 
violet, a combination which roused the ire of the 
famous W. Burger — "Vie de Boheme" — ^who said 
that everything in the picture was uniformly 
colored like the yolk of an egg. 

In this splendid picture Turner has taken great 
liberties with the shipping, which belongs rather to 
Venice or Constantinople than to the Rhine and its 
simple barks. The picture is romantic, not realistic. 
Yet on the strand he has peasant women carrying 
lumber to a yard, and the tower of the Martins- 
Kirche can be identified above the walls of the old 
Colony of Agrippina. It reveals Turner's marvel- 
ous mastery of color, his courage in painting skies 
as he saw them, however the conventional classi- 
cists of his day might rage. It was at this Royal 
Academy and with regard to this picture that a very 



pretty anecdote is told — ^which may offset some of 
the stories current during his life regarding his 
alleged surliness and unsociability. 

When the Academy was hung, the picture of a 
lady with a harp by Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
placed next to the "Cologne." The flood of gold and 
rose made Sir Thomas's picture look cold and dry; 
and the latter was in dispair. It was too late to 
"key it up." Turner perceived Lawrence's chagrin 
and resolved to quench it by a drastic proceeding. 
He called for a ladder and taking some painter's 
lamp-black, rubbed it over the brilliant sky of his 
"Cologne," saying afterward: "Poor Lawrence was 
so unhappy! It's only lamp-black; it will wash off 
after the exhibition." 

It was a fine manly thing to have done, as any 
artist will realize. "It is not as if Turner had 
been indifferent to fame'' wrote Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton many years later "for he was anxiously 
careful about everything that could affect his repu- 
tation, and here we see him voluntarily exposing 
himself to harsh criticism for having painted a foul, 
ill-colored sky, when that very sky was one of the 
most splendid pieces of harmonious coloring in the 
whole rc*nge of landscape art." 



THE DEPEW MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN FOP. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

See page 403 



QN page 402 a new fountain by Mr. A. Stirling 
^^ Calder is shown which is an exceedingly clever 
piece of work. Upon request Mr. Calder has given 
the following facts : 

"The Depew Memorial Fountain now being erect- 
ed in Indianapolis was provided in the will of the 
late Mrs. Richard J. Depew. The composition com- 
prising nine human figures and twenty-four fish 
is to be cast in bronze and gilded. . The architec- 
tural setting is built of Stony Creek granite. 

"The late Karl Bitter had been commissioned to 
design this fountain some time before his death 
and Bitter's motif, that of exuberant, youthful joy, 
was assumed. He left an incomplete plastic sketch, 
which I set aside, because I believe that it is im- 
possible for one artist to develop freely another's 
work. While discarding the actual model the gen- 
eral theme was retained. Entire freedom was 
exercised in developing the types of figures and 
their decoration. 

"The frieze of jumping fish was introduced and 
the upper figure was designed which, with the ele- 
ment of suggested music, furnishes the motif for 
the dancing children. In it I have been concerned 
to embody the mysterious loveliness of unsophisti- 
cated nature — its wild frankness and vigor — a 
daughter of Pan." 

Here we have a work of art that illustrates our 
meaning when we speak of a Style and a Manner 
which are both Universal and Personal of their 
kind. That is: while the constructive composition 
— ^the style — of the fountain is, as a whole, in har- 



mony with universally accepted and common-sense 
laws, it is at the same time sufficiently personal 
to be different from any other fountain in the 
world. Moreover the individual figures, while de- 
parting from nature, depart only so slightly that 
we do not notice the departure — ^until we know 
enough to perceive this and to look for it. So much 
for its Style. As for its Manner of modeling, of 
the details of the figures, drapery, etc. it also shows 
only a modest and non-irritating departure from 
the truth of nature. 

Therefore, there is nothing about any detail 
to force us to ask questions. The mind glides from 
each figure and detail easily and quickly to another 
and therefore takes in the whole composition at 
one glance and, so, easily and quickly seizes the 
intent of the work, i. e. — ^the expression of the 
spirit "Let joy be unconfined!" among the eight 
children as they dance a "ring-around-a-rosie" to 
which the twenty-four fish seem to jump an ac- 
companiment. So much for its Manner. 

There is no stiffness, no absurd rodinesque "de- 
formation of the form" here to get between us and 
the full enjoyment of the emotion of gaiety and 
childish abandonment to joy, so skillfully expressed 
by the sculptor. The lines are both lifting and full 
of melody, and thus it ever should be, in any public 
work to be placed wheresoever the public may come 
in contact with it. We are sure that the citizens 
of Indianapolis will find this lovely fountain a 
source of joy as long as the bronze shall last. We 
congratulate the citizens and Mr. Calder. 
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